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PLAYS OF THE MONTH 


By Ivor Brown 


T is nice to be able to report so high a level 
I of achievement as recent weeks have pro- 
vided. There was almost universal consent, 
I think, for the opinion that Chekhov’s “Three 
Sisters,” as produced by M. St. Denis in Mr. 
Gielgud’s season at the Queen’s Theatre, was 
a supreme interpretation of a superb play. 
Mr. Gielgud himself received less high praise 
than did his colleagues: he had chosen the 
difficult, the potentially ineffective part of the 
distressed, discoursive Major Vershinin. I 
thought that he played it with beautiful 
control. More egotism, more resolve to 
stress the part would probably have won him 
more praise from the less judicious. But Mr. 
Gielgud knew and chose better. 

At any rate he has proved two points beyond 
dispute, namely that a good company, such as 
he reunited for this year’s work, is bound to 
get better, almost immeasurably better, if it 
can be kept together from play to play, es- 
pecially if those plays are of high quality : 
secondly, that the two months’ run is an 
admirable compromise between the long run 
system and the in-and-out methods of Conti- 
nental repertory. Mr. Gielgud’s Players do 
not have time to become tired and mechanical 
in the play they are acting in the evenings 
and they have plenty of time to rehearse the 
new one by day. To revert to “Three Sisters” 
it can only be said that this exquisitely grouped 
and harmonised production must certainly 
not be missed by any one who wants an ex- 
quisite theatrical experience. Make haste. 

Mr. Guthrie is now conducting the “Old 
Vic” on somewhat similar lines; he commands 
a fairly permanent company with plays running 


for a month or six weeks, according to their 
drawing power. Since the best players of 
the time can afford and are eager to fill up 
their intervals between films by doing the best 
and most interesting theatrical work regard- 
less of their West End salary, Mr. Guthrie 
can do some exciting casting at the “Vic.” 
Mr. Ralph Richardson as “Othello” and Mr. 
Laurence Olivier as “Jago” suggested immense 
possibilities, of which not all were realised. 
Mr. Olivier’s jocular naturalism as “Iago” was 
extraordinarily vivid and made exactly the 
right disguise for the villainy of that seeming 
“honest” soldier and good companion. Mr. 
Richardson’s “Othello” somehow missed full 
tragic stature. But in the phrasing of the 
great speeches he was great. 

Mr. Anmer Hall presented Jonson’s mag- 
nificently savage arraignment of human greed, 
“Volpone” at the Westminster Theatre, with 
Mr. Donald Wolfit as the ruthless and rufous 
Fox, a huge part to take in his stride during 
his exciting theatrical passage of this winter 
from Shakespeare to Cyrano. On the whole, 
plays about avarice, which so delight the 
French, tend to bore the English who lack 
delight in that theme. (It is noteworthy that 
Shakespeare wrote a play about Jewry which 
has been consistently popular in England and 
that is far more about a Jew’s passions than it 
is about his purse). It is inconceivable to 
me that anybody could fail to be impressed 
by so masterly a castigation of predatory man 
as Jonson could lay about the shoulders of 
Jacobean London. This play about a human 
fox is as full of ferocity as a pack of tigers. 
Mr. Wolfit made a very good shot at a very 
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heavy part and showed the verve and eloquence 
necessary to his role. Once more the West- 
minster Theatre had deserved well of the public. 

Turning from large things to small let me 
commend as a model of the midget style in 
revue Mr. Herbert Farjeon’s “Nine Sharp” 
at the Little Theatre, which he has written and 
Mr. Hedley Briggs has produced with plenty 
of snap, ingenuity, and taste. Mr. Cyril 
Ritchard and Miss Hermione Baddeley are 
the long and short of the cast. I understand 
that the milk of Mr. Farjeon’s unkindness 
was “skimmed” after the first night by re- 
moving the justified cruelty of “Hollywood 
Funeral.” So the jest is now all cream. It 
should be lapped by all who think it time for 
our musical shows to grow up and serve an 
adult’s taste and appetite. 

At the Comedy Theatre Mr. Merton Hodge, 
in his new play “The Island” reveals, with a 
strength that is admirably fortified by Mr. 
Godfrey Tearle’s acting, the dreadful solitude 
of those who live in crowds. He depicts a 
garrison in some far nook of this nook-shotten 
Albion. The officers are bored and irritable. 
With wives about jealousy and intrigue begin 
and passion spins the plot. There is agenerous 
display of Service “types,” male and female. 
There is also a tremendous tragic performance 
by Mr. Godfrey Tearle. 

Dame Marie Tempest re-appeared at the 
Haymarket in “Mary Goes to See” by Rose- 
mary Casey and B. Iden Payne. Dame Marie 
is here, as so often and so triumphantly, 
the common-sense woman, with humour 
and charm and sympathy. She rescues her 
brother’s family from the domination of a 
female Pecksniff who is always holding up the 
Banner of the Ideal in order to cover her own 
selfishness and jealous greed. This subject 
has certainly been treated more subtly before 
and doubtless will be again. Dame Marie 
to the rescue is Dame Marie in her element. 
That, of course, means distinction, as well as 
entertainment. One hopes that this will 
ensure a run for the piece: but there are few 
other grounds for such confidence. 

Mr. Geoffrey Kerr’s comedy at the Apollo, 
“Black Swans,” introduces us to a mixture of 
literary and domestic life in which bullying 
and brawling are presented with enough sense 
of comedy in the writing and of wit in the 
acting to keep the show light, airy and 
amusing. You can easily picture Mr. Richard 
Bird as a rather sulky, rather nice, very 
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difficult young author and his relations with 
a pompous brother-in-law and _ publisher 
(Mr. Roger Maxwell) and a kindly father-in- 
law (Mr. James Harcourt), while the women 
make trouble. Mr. Kerr, not aiming very 
high, misses nothing at which he aims. His 
show, in Mr. Maurice Colbourne’s very neat 
production, is easy to enjoy. 

A couple of failures. “‘Nuts in May,” at 
the Ambassadors, and ‘“‘Mirabelle” at the 
Vaudeville, emphasised the dangers besetting 
the kind of comedy which is very nearly farce 
and just lacks the drive, the invention and the 
self-confident absurdity which alone can make 
farce delightful. Were I in management 
there is no kind of piece of which I should 
be more frightened than the near-farce. It 
is the sort of thing which is called by the 
innocent “commercial” and often, so dis- 
astrously, is not. 








TO WRITERS OF NEW 
AND ORIGINAL PLAYS 


The following Societies are ready to try out 
new and original plays: 


Brunswick Amateur Dramatic Society : Mr. E. Livesey, 
89, Huntley Mount Road, Bury, Lincs. 

Eastleigh Dramatic Society: Mrs. M. G. Tapley, 
The Flower Patch, Bishopstoke. 

Guild of Abbey Players : (One-Act plays only) ; The 
Clerk, Guild of Abbey Players, 59, Stert Street, 
Abingdon. 

International Pax Players Association : (Particularly 
plays dealing with Peace, Goodwill, Universal Love). 
Mrs. E. Eunice Horner, 48, Arlington Street, Isling- 
ton, London, N.1. 

Mid-Bucks Players: (provided plays are licensed by 
Lord Chamberlain. Not interested in Musical 
Plays, Knock-about Farce, or ‘‘Modernistic” or 
*Expressionistic’” Dramas). Mr. D. G. Barnes, 
Farmside, Hyde Heath, Buckinghamshire. 

Northampton Drama Club: Mr. Graham P. Follett, 
126, Park Avenue North, Northampton. 

— Drama Club: Mr. C. A. Burrell, 37, Peel Street, 
Hull. 

Stockport Garrick Society : (Postage required for the 
return of MS. in the event of unsuitability). Miss 
D. Cheetham, 356, Wellington Road North, Heaton 
Chapel, Stockport. 

Unity Players: Mr. E. C. Chelioti, 28, Croxteth Road, 
Liverpool, 8. 

West Essex Dramatic Society: Miss Winifred Rose, 
50, Woodberry Way, Chingford, London, E.4. 
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SOME MEMORIES OF IRVING 


By Tom Heslewood 


This article is extracted, by permission, from the speech 
made by Mr. Heslewood when opening the Irving Exhibition 
at the Stratford Memorial Theatre on the Centenary of 
Irving’s birth, 10th February, 1938. 


I ACQUIRED this large collection of 

Sir Henry Irving’s dresses on the death 
of Mr. H. B. Irving. Mrs. Irving told me 
that she thought he would rather I had them 
than anybody else—so with the help of old 
Walter Collinson—Irving’s devoted dresser 
and valet, we gathered them together most 
carefully. Since then I have regarded myself 
purely as their curator till they could find a 
permanent home—“in their proper place.” 
With the great bulk of them here in Stratford- 
on-Avon and with the remainder in a London 
Museum, I now feel that they will be cherished 
for the examination of future generations. 
But one must not talk too much on an occasion 
like the present on “the trappings and the 
suits.” It is on the great actor’s magnetic 
personality one would rather dwell upon. His 
old stage door-keeper Barry—a quaint old 
Irishman, once said to me, “‘I don’t know what 
it is about that man, sorr, but if he had gone 
into the church, he’d have been Archbishop of 
Canterbury.” I think Barry was not far 
wrong and judging from Irving’s performance 
of Thomas 4 Becket—a stately Archbishop he 
would have made. 

I told this one day to a friend and he, in 
return informed me that one of the big 
politicians said “If Irving had gone into 
Parliament the Irish question would have been 
settled long ago.” 

I have been in the little house at Keinton 
Mandeville, Somerset, where he was born 
on the 6th February, 1838. It was a humble 
enough little place ; the room he was born in 
is not 10 ft. square. From what I have heard 
of his father, like that of Charles Dickens, he 
seems to have been a bit of a Micawber, and 
not very successful. 

In those early days he studied “Hamlet” 
and it abided with him for life. In his old 
age he again went down to Cornwall to study 
“King Lear” and in a letter, which Ellen Terry 
once showed me, he says, “Fancy having to 
study ‘Lear’? at my time of life. I never 


had to study ‘Hamlet’ —I always know it.” 
He told a mutual friend of ours a quaint story 


of those early days—with an unfortunate 
termination. The little boy was sitting in a 
ditch with his beloved “Hamlet” on his knees 
when he heard a sound above him and looking 
up he saw a little lamb who had wriggled 
through the hedge and was looking down 
on him. He thought it looked so beautiful 
and regarding it as a symbol of the Christ— 
he thought he would like to kiss it. He said, 
“T scrambled up the bank and kissed it on the 
lips and the d—d little brute bit my cheek 
and I’ve got the mark of it here till this day.” 

At about the age of eleven he was brought 
up to London and sent to school, at Dr. 
Pinches’ in George’s Yard, Lombard Street. 
He remained there about two years developing 
his love for the Drama and attending as many 
plays as he had the chance of doing. Es- 
pecially at Sadlers Wells when Samuel Phelps 
was at his zenith. He was then put into an 
East India Merchant’s office in Newgate 
Street but his heart hankered for the stage and 
he eventually joined, in 1856, at the age of 18, 
the stock company of an old theatrical manager, 
E, D. Davis, in the newly built Lyceum Theatre, 
Sunderland, (I hear this morning that Davis’ 
grand-daughter visited this very memorial the 
other day). 

“‘Here’s to our enterprise.” These were the 
first words he ever spoke in the professional 
stage, when playing Gaston of Orleans in 
Bulwer Lytton’s “Richelieu.” 

The “enterprise” had many ups and downs, 
but the “success” was eventually assured and 
the parts he played ran into many hundreds 
before he spoke the final line in Tennyson’s 
Becket “Lord, into Thy hands I commend my 
spirit” an hour or so before he died. 

A long and varied range of parts—yet how 
well one remembers the parrot cry—that 
Irving was always Irving. It is perfectly true 
he was. He had far too strong a personality 
to hide it under a bushel. But think of the 
contrasts in his impersonations and how he 
made the part fit his personality. Contrast— 
Charles I with Alfred Jingle ; Louis XI, bale- 
ful, cruel and cunning, with his dear lovable 
old Vicar of Wakefield, Shylock with 
Becket, Corporal Brewster with Benedick, 
etc., etc. Even in one play “The Lyons 
Mail” when he doubled Lesurques and Dubosc, 
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—what two different men !—I remember in 
early youth—when his detractors were numer- 
ous, one of them saying to me, “It was 
perfectly ridiculous, no one could have mis- 
taken them, possibly, for the same person.” 
But he never saw the compliment he implied 
nor the denial that Irving was always Irving. 

1 was fortunate enough to see him play 
seventy times, but to say in which character 
I thought him finest is a difficult task. I 
should be inclined to give the palmto “Becket.” 
His Louis XI was a marvellous study of evil 
senility and his Brewster, of amiable senility— 
but in a way they are actor-proof parts and 
good character actors would be effective in 
either of them. 

It required Irving to play Becket. As 
Tennyson wrote it it is an unbusinesslike 
impracticable piece of work but Irving changed 
it and chopped it about till it is difficult to find 
the acting version in the printed original. 
Then he added a personality of so much dignity 
charm and humanity that one dreads to think 
what any actor of our time would have done 
with it, unless—perhaps—the late Forbes 
Robertson. I should say that “Macbeth” 
was his highest intellectual effort—even if 
marred by the mannerisms that offended so 
many and which generally attacked him when 
most anxious of nervous. 

l once heard him read the play, with Ellen 
Terry and it was marvellous. 

Laurence Irving once told me that he never 
knew that his father admitted that he had any 
peculiarities of speech or gesture till one day, 
when on a long railway journey in America, 
he said, ““You know, Laurence, I never had 
any voice or physical strength and I had to 
find a method to conceal both facts.” I 
was telling this one day to an old gentleman 
who knew Thomas Carlyle—Dr. Bevan—the 
late Archdeacon of Middlesex, and he said— 
“That’s exactly like Carlyle” who had told him, 
“Il can write as plain English as anybody else— 
but | had to find a method to make people 
lisien to me.” 

This lack of physical strength was particu- 
larly noticeable in “Macbeth” and “King 
He got worn out with the weight 
of both parts and became most hampered 
with his But, for all that, | 
think those two characterisations put him on his 
highest level. | one day, to Ellen 
‘Terry that | thought the awakening scene in 
“King Lear” was, perhaps, the most beautiful 
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scene they ever played together. “Of course,” 
she said, “there was always something more 
beautiful in his worst performance than in 
most people’s best.”” His “Othello,” she added 
“was perhaps the: worst performance of his 
life but his speech to the senate was perhaps 
the most beautiful thing that I ever heard 
him do.” 


To leave his acting and return to the 
personal side of the man. 

His biggest characteristic was an almost 
fanatical love of his work. An intense desire 
to make the stage respected by others as he 
respected it and undoubtedly he raised it to 
a very different level to when he joined 
that stock company at Sunderland. A friend 
of mine and his writes to me, “I heard Irving 
say to a young aspirant for the stage—‘‘My 
dear boy remember, that the true vocation of 
the Drama is, to give us back our lost ideals 
glorified—never to help to destroy them.” 

His care for his productions was unbounded 
and his capacity for work enormous. He 
wearied out his company at times and broke 
the hearts of his musicians and painters—for 
he had a super human intuition for what was 
right for the stage, which they did not always 
possess. His theory—as he once put it— 
was—“If I want a palace, I build a palace— 
if a hovel, I make it a hovel.”” Whatever was 
effective from the front was all that concerned 
him. He would scrap a piece of cloth of 
gold if stencilled canvas travelled further. 
He would cut out scenes in a most ruthless 
fashion if he considered them excrescences, 
however many hundred pounds they may 
have cost. 

With regard to his painters—they would 
bring him their beautiful scene models full 
of elaborate finish but Irving would look at 
them and realise what few people do—or 
rather did, that the scene painter is often the 
natural enemy of the actor—that scenes should 
be backgrounds and that the poor little human 
face cannot compete with life-sized peonies 
and rhodedendrons painted in flaming colours 
on the backcloth. ‘‘No,” said Irving, “No 
mystery, no dark corners” and he would wet 
his thumb and rub out the detail, till they 
almost wept. But he was right and that is 
why the Lyceum plays had that sense of tone, 
or to use his favourite word “Mystery” that 
no other theatre possessed. 





THE LOVERS’ QUARREL SCENE, AS DESIGNED 
BY OLIVER MESSE1 FOR MR. TYRONE 
GUTHRIE’S RECENT PRODUCTION AT THE 
OLD VIC. 








SCENE FROM “THE BARBER OF SEVILLE”’ 
AS PRODUCED AT THE BURIAN THEATRE, 


PRAGUE. 
Note the oblique stage, shaped like a 
guitar 











His charity was excessive. No one came to 
him with a tale of woe to be sent away empty 
handed—the just with the unjust. He would 
find jobs in the theatre for old out-of-work 
actors, even if they had nothing to do and 
give them salaries far exceeding their worth. 
| regret to state that in many cases he received 
little gratitude in return—as most of them 
thought he should have given them leading 
parts as well. 


He died, as he lived, in harness to the last. 
A fitting end and one he would, undoubtedly 
have chosen. He was on the eve of completing 
so years of hard stage work and intended to 
retire in the following year. He said to 
Laurence, “I began life in Cornwall on little 
enough and I can finish there on little enough,” 
for he was no longer a rich man. But I 
think he knew that retirement would be un- 
necessary. He told a friend he met one day 
in the Strand and who asked him what he 
intended to do for his farewell. “I don’t 
know,” he said, “twelve months is a long 
time and I shan’t outlive my welcome.” 
The last time I saw him was his last night but 
one at Drury Lane. He played Louis XI and 
never better in his life. It was the most 
wonderful evening I ever spent in the theatre 
—electricity was in the air. and I am sure 
that the huge audience all felt that they were 
saying good-bye to him. The curtain came 
down on the last act. It rose and rose again 
and the blue mantled figure of the old King 
of France bowed and bowed and bowed 
again. Then the iron curtain came down. 
The audience would not stop applauding 
and after a time it had to be raised again. 
It fell a second time and still the audience 
would not leave the theatre—the applause 
continued and continued for half an hour 
—Edith Craig and I timed it. The stage hands 
had left the theatre and had to be collected 
from the neighbouring pubs. Eventually 
they were found and raised it again. By 
that time Irving had changed into his own 
clothes so one’s last view of him was as his 
dear old self. Overcome by this enormous 
reception he spoke a few faltering words 
and the last we saw of him that night was in 
his brougham driving through Covent Garden 
with a huge crowd rushing, cheering after it 
—till it disappeared from sight. 
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A FAMOUS CZECH 
THEATRE 


By Ralph Parker 


IVE years ago the Czech composer, 
E. F. Burian, member of a family well 
known in Prague for its musical talent, 
formed a group of thirteen unemployed actors 
and theatre technicians and with them founded 
the theatre that was then known as D.34. 
D is the first letter of the Czech word “divado” 
meaning “theatre,” 34 is a contraction of 
1934. The fact that the theatre was formed 
in 1933 gave the title D.34 the familiar avant- 
garde note of impertinence and challenge. 

In October 1937 the theatre D.38 began its 
new season with a permanent company of 
forty. Burian has been awarded the annual 
State Prize for theatrical achievement, has 
been invited to produce at the National Theatre 
and his theatre is generally held by Prague 
critics to be a criterion for production in the 
modern manner. Last May, at an inter- 
national congress arranged by Burian and his 
company, producers and students of the 
theatre came to Prague from as far away as 
Sweden to see the festival of eight productions 
from a four year repertoire. 

Prague has had avant-garde theatres since 
the early years of Czechoslovakia. The city, 
with its mixed population, its liberal tradition 
and its geographically central position, has 
always been very sensitive to the currents of 
European culture. But the Dada theatres 
and Modern studios of the twenties did not 
last long and were, generally, reflections of 
more accomplished theatres in Vienna and 
Berlin, playing mainly to coteries. In those 
days, too, the public was somewhat uncritical 
in its enthusiasm for new ideas in the theatre. 
The revolution that released Czechoslovakia 
from Austrian and Hungarian reaction had 
been carried through bloodlessly and success- 
fully mainly because of the slow conversion 
of the Czech nation to the new ideals that had 
been fostered and prepared by the 19th century 
Prague intelligentzia. And the National 
Theatre where the operas of Smetana and the 
plays of Tyl were performed, was one of the 
most powerful forces that had prepared the 
nation for its sudden peaceful emergence 
in 1918. It was natural that the people 
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should reward its theatre with enthusiastic 
and serious support, and that playwrights 
should consider it their duty to choose their 
themes from a contemporary life that was so 
full of hope and achievement. But now, 
two decades after final release from Austrian 
domination the Prague public has recovered 
that extremely critical sense for which it was 
noted in the 18th and 19th centuries. 

Prague’s taste is unique in Europe. It 
demands a serious approach to serious themes 
but is as critical of pretentiousness as a York- 
shireman. It likes toughness but, as its music 
shows, hankers after grace of expression and 
a melodious treatment of the theme. It 
appreciates vulgarity as no Viennese can, but 
is more sentimental than even a Hungarian 
and is less obsessed with a cynical sexuality 
than either Vienna or Budapest. It has, in 
common with the Russians, a wish to take the 
theatre as an essential part of a normal life for 
which dressing up and elaborate social ritual 
are unnecessary. 

What distinguished Burian’s theatre from 
earlier avant-garde efforts is the manner in 
which it has been accepted by the normal 
Prague theatre-goer. The Mozart Hall where 
the productions are held is in Prague’s West 
End, and though this theatre certainly draws 
a larger proportion of students and black- 
coated workers to its productions than other 
private theatres in Prague, Burian first-nights 
are as much a part of Prague’s social season 
as those of any other company. Character- 
istic of Burian’s production is its nationalist 
quality. Burian has turned to the popular 
music and popular speech and poetry of 
Bohemia, not with the sentimental approach 
of the folk-lorist, or with the superior sophisti- 
cation of Balieff, but with a lively appreciation 
that in the villages of Bohemia and in the 
beer halls of Prague there is to be found the 
real stuff of drama. The musical instruments 
that he likes to use are the harmonium and the 
concertina, the dances, the polka and the slow 
ountry waltz, and for costumes he finds 
models in the exuberant colour sense of the 
Slovak and Moravian peasant. Burian believes 
that the Czech people have a real revolutionary 


tradition, born of their constant uprisings 
against religious, political and social persecu- 
tion. At the same time he would agree with 
the historians summing up of the Czech 
character, that “they never strove for the 


dominance of the world, never had any war- 
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like dynasties, were content to cultivate the 
land and therefore have been deeply wronged.” 

Though Burian and his company are con- 
vinced Socialists and are determined that 
their theatre shall have political significance 
their productions are not explicitly propo- 
gandist. The reason for this may be found 
by a consideration of the mood of the audience, 
The 1918 revolution was as much a social as 
a political revolution. The upper classes were 
discredited because they were mainly an 
Austrian class. The social-democratic legisla- 
tion that has been carried out since the 
revolution has successfully withstood both 
the ravages of the slump and the pressure of 
Fascist neighbours ; large spectacular 
measures of social reform have been put 
through without weakening the economic 
framework of the country, in fact, have 
strengthened it by ensuring social stability. 
As a result of this achievement there is less 
frustration and disillusionment in Prague than 
could be found in other countries where the 
hopes of the post war days have been dashed. 
This, in itself means less “‘wish-thinking,” less 
anxious over-statement and distortion in 
Burian’s theatre than in the equivalent politi- 
cally conscious theatres of this country or of 
America. 

Again, Burian interprets socialism rather as 
a discipline for his company than as a creed to 
colour his plays. Thetheatre isa‘‘co-operative.” 
All decisions of the executive committee must 
be approved by the general committee com- 
posed of the entire company. The accounts 
are open to inspection. The company lives a 
strongly disciplined life; in a recent article 
Burian demands for the actor “an inner dis- 
cipline, a serious attitude towards his work, 
the study of the history of the theatre in 
relation to social conditions, vivid contact 
with the problems of the present age.” The 
company receive free foreign language courses; 
weekly, lectures and discussions take place on 
current affairs. Burian insists that the dis- 
cipline of the actor behind the scene is as 
important as that on the stage. The theatre 
works without a prompter, a remarkable 
achievement for a company with a repertory 
of some thirty plays, and each actor is respon- 
sible for his own properties. Ballet and 
gymnastic classes are held daily and each actor 
must be able to sing effectively. As a result, 
the group spirit is very noticeable in all Burian’s 
productions, as also is a physical freedom and 
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lissomeness which has caused many critics to 
describe the acting as “precision with the 
appearance of improvisation.” 

Wages are low. Life in Prague is not 
abnormally cheap. The maximum wage paid 
by D.38—Burian himself is a wage earner— 
would not exceed {£5 a week in English 
values—the average is nearer £3. But the 
company is paid the whole year round, 
including two months holiday. Nobody has 
left the company since its foundation. By 
dealing directly with all its business and 
avoiding the expense of advertising agent, 
and manager ; by keeping the cost of produc- 
tion down to a maximum of £40; and by 
shunning the star-system, D.38 can afford to 
charge very little to its public; a good seat 
in their small theatre costs less than the price 
of two glasses of Pilsen beer, exactly that of 
fifteen cheap cigarettes. The hall holds less 
than goo and the weekly takings cannot ex- 
ceed {200. The theatre has no capital and 
any profits are spent on new equipment. 

There is no doubt that many English 
spectators would consider that at D38 the 
producer played too large a part in the play. 
Every moment of the production is a pro- 
jection of Burian’s personality. He considers 
the theatre to be the art form to which all 
other art forms contribute—music, dancing, 
cinema, choral recitation, lighting. And it 
is clear that if you accept this, you must allow 
the producer dictatorial powers. Burian him- 
self looks on his position as that of a conductor 
of an orchestra. His attitude towards his 
company is rather that of a Diagileff, but of a 
Diagileff opposed to the star system. “‘Star- 
dom in the theatre as in society is left by the 
advanced theatrical artist to those whose 
interests are capitalistic” ; he has been heard 
to say. 

Burian’s genius works towards unity ; 
though he makes great use of incidental 
music, of cinema projection, of constructivist 
scenery his musical training has convinced him 
of the necessity of shaping the whole play to 
its own rhythm, and in his productions of such 
plays as Wedekind’s “Springs Awakening” his 
lyrical sense is very noticeable. 

Since the theatre began some thirty produc- 
tions have been presented, running for two 
months each, played eight times a week. 
Occasionally a favourite is revived. Plays by 
Czech authors classic and contemporary, by 
Moliere, Shakespeare, Beaumarchais, Pushkin, 
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and by Soviet authors have been presented. 
In every case the production has been a special 
interpretation. In Pogodin’s “Aristocrats,” 
which has recently been produced in London, 
Burian contrived a set at which the actors 
worked as they acted and completed at the 
end of the play to symbolize the particular 
action of this play dealing with construction 
and reconstruction. In “Vojna” (“War’’), an 
opera depicting the effect of war on a peasant 
community the speech was composed en- 
tirely of popular poetry and street sayings, 
the music of traditional songs. Beaumarchais’ 
“Barber of Seville” was produced on an ob- 
lique stage, the shape of a guitar. The 
“Beggar’s Opera” (of Brecht and Weil) was 
played on a curtainless stage, the actors making 
their entrances from the auditorium. In 
Wedekind’s “Spring’s Awakening” the whole 
stage was hung around with a transparent 
curtain on which the scenery was shown by 
means of a projector. 

What the English theatre can learn from 
Burian apart from technical information, is the 
value of co-operation with audiences, even if 
this co-operation can only be on ideological 
grounds ; and further the value of turning to 
native material as the basis of drama. It is the 
custom of a group of unemployed miners in 
North East England to act the front page of the 
evening paper whenever they meet at the local 
inn. This is the sort of beginning that Burian 
made; and to-day Burian’s theatre is one of 
the most interesting in Europe. 








THE GENERAL ANTHROPOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY FESTIVALS AT DORNACH. 


At Dornach near Bile, and finely placed on the hill 
above the village, stands the Geetheanum, the centre of 
the General Anthroposophical Society, established by 
Dr. Rudolf Steiner. We have received an attractive 
prospectus of fixtures there for the coming season 
commencing at Easter with performances of “The 
Souls’ Probation,” a mystery play by Rudolf Steiner, 
and “Faust,” Parts | and Il. At Whitsuntide “‘Faust” 
is repeated, and Summer conferences will be held from 
July 23rd to August 6th, including a special week for 
English-speaking visitors beginning July 31st. wt 
the conferences “Faust”? both parts, will be repeated. 

The mystery plays of this Festival season will be 
staged and produced by Frau Marie Steiner and should 
attract visitors from all parts. The prospectus with 
full particulars as to prices, etc., May be obtained on 
application to the League. 
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OLLOWING our publication of corres- 
pondence between Mr. Bernard Shaw and 

Mr. Ashley Dukes on the subject of author’s 
fees, Mr. Cyril Hogg on behalf of Samuel 
French, Ltd., has made an important pro- 
nouncement through “The Amateur Theatre.” 
Mr. Hogg’s article was itself written in reply to 
one from Mr. A. E. J. Emmet, who laid about 
him right valiantly on behalf of reduced fees. 
But Mr. Hogg stands firm and indeed is able 
to reply with force to some of Mr. Emmet’s 
strictures. The short history of his publishing 
house as told by Mr. Hogg makes interesting 
reading, and it should be remembered that the 
Drama League has always respected the firm 
of Samuel French, Ltd., as one which during 
the long course of its existence has served well 
and faithfully the cause of amateur drama. 
Moreover a publisher is on _ unassailable 
ground when he states that his first object 
must be to look after the interests of his own 
clients. But similarly, amateurs are fully en- 
titled to do what they can to promote theirs 
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and in so far as collective bargaining might 
prove of help to both sides, the Drama League 
will always be ready to offer its services. 


@g 


In spite of the cogency of Mr. Hogg’s 
argument, and while recognising that his firm 
has already made important concessions in 
the matter of fees, we are convinced that 
anomalies still persist, which in the course of 
time will probably receive further attention 
from play agents. Since the war the amateur 
movement has been revolutionised. The 
field of demand for plays has doubled if not 
trebled, and mostly in the range of small 
societies to whom five guineas, or even three 
guineas, for the right to produce a three-act 
play is prohibitive. It is always a question 
for the salesman to decide how far he is losing 
potential sales by keeping up the price of an 
article. When a system is devised by which 
these extra sales can be secured without 
lowering the price for those who can pay, 
the problem of the amateur fee will be solved, 
but not till then. 


Cd 


While on the subject of economics, we 
note that the Stage and Allied Arts League 
is once more approaching the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer with a strong plea for further 
reduction or, if possible, total abolition of the 
entertainment tax. It is pointed out that the 
revenue from this source received by the 
Exchequer is at present little more than 
£1,000,000 a year, and if this tax were remitted 
material loss would be met to a large extent— 
if not surpassed—by the consequent increase 
in employment and income tax receipts. In 
addition, it would substantially assist employ- 
ment, and the development of drama from the 
cultural standpoint. In this matter the amateur 
stands shoulder to shoulder with the pro- 
fessional, and we invite our members to write 
without delay either to their parliamentary 
representative, or to Sir John Simon at the 
House of Commons, in support of the represen- 
tations which are being made by the Stage 
and Allied Arts League. We stress the words 
“without delay,” for already doubtless the 
Chancellor is considering the terms of his 
next budget. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


Reviewed by F. Sladen-Smith 


“Stuart Masques and the Renaissance Stage.” By 
Allardyce Nicoll. Harrap. 36s. 

“Stage Management for the Amateur Theatre.” 
By W. P. Halstead. Harrap. tos. 6d. 

VOverture and Beginners.” By Ronald Adam. 


Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 
“Discovering Drama.” By Elizabeth Drew. Cape. 
7s. 6d. 


“William Somerset Maugham.” 
Ward. Bles. 8s. 6d. 

“Complete Book of Ballets.” By Cyril W. Beaumont. 
Putnam. 25s. 

“Design for the Ballet.” 
Studio Publications. 7s. 6d. 

“Cyrano de ne sae ” Translated by Humbert 
Wolfe. Hutchinson. 

“Writing for the Films. “iy 
Pitman. 3s. 6d. 

“Mr. Gladstone.” 
Constable. 2s. 6d 

“Costume Designs and Making.” 
and Eileen Shenton. Black. 6s 

“The Way to Good Speech.” 
Nelson. 2s. 6d. 

“A Miscellany of Elocution.” 
Hammond. 3s. 

“Iago and Some Shakespearean Villains.” By 
].H. E. Brock. Heffer. 2s. 6d 


By Richard Heron 
By Cyril W. Beaumont. 


By L’Estrange Fawcett. 
By Hugh Ross Williamson. 
By Mary Fernald 
“By Barbara Storey. 
By Gilbert Hudson. 


PROFESSOR ALLARDYCE NICOLL’S — 

“Stuart Masques and the Renaissance Stage” i 
a profoundly interesting study in which we get, for he 
first time, a really comprehensive account of the 
staging, costuming, lighting designing and manage- 
ment of the court masques of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Despite careful descriptions and 
diagrams of the methods employed, it is still difficult 
to believe that the effects were really as great and over- 
whelming as enthusiastic contemporary accounts imply ; 
the marvels demanded were indeed prodigious—only 
the cinema or Drury Lane would seem able to compete, 
nowadays! But there were undoubtedly hitches and 
dangers; Sabbatini’s tricks to distract the audience 
during scene changes, by means of brawls in the rear 
of the hall; sudden noises, or even simulated acci- 
dents, tell their own tale ; and when we read of vast 
numbers of tiny lamps, flaming torches, candles, and 
the use of oiled paper, we may well wonder, with Pro- 
fessor Nicoll, how these spectacles ever reached a 
happy conclusion! E ‘specially valuable are the 
hundred and ninety-seven illustrations (including a 
complete photographic record of the Inigo Jones 
desi igns at Chatsworth), showing all manner of “‘orna- 
ments,” “prospectives,” “‘glories’’ and “‘discoveries”’ ; 
while the costume drawings contain innumerable ideas 
for the modern theatre artist. Throughout, Professor 
Nicoll comments with admirable and humorous lucidity, 
recreating with skilful touches the bizarre, elaborate 
“courtly toys,” on which so much time was spent, and 
such huge sums of money squandered—and which, 


as is pointed out, are still exercising a shadowy influence 
on the theatre of to- day. 

P. Halstead, ‘a the University of Michigan, 
“Stage Management for the Amateur 


Dr. W. 
in his book, 


Theatre,”’presents a more elaborate system than any 
we know of in use at English Little Theatres. Indeed, 
much of it would seem to be more applicable to colleges 
and schools where it is often advisable to use as many 
people as possible, and the work is obliged to be highly 
systematised in consequence. The innumerable charts 
and sub-divisions of the work, and the long line of 
officials of all kinds, would seem to create more diffi- 
culties than they solve, but the author (who, it should 
be stated, is careful, at all times, to indicate how his 
methods can be simplified), assures us that he has never 
found either the workers rebel or the system be 
otherwise than successful. The composite index at the 
end is a very useful feature ; 135 books on stage-craft 
are divided into 1,200 topics and sub-topics and cross 
indexed, with the result that anyone who requires 
information on the vast number of subjects connected 
with stage-management, can find both book and page 
reference without difficulty. This, of course, adds 
considerable value to a volume which, apart from some 
excellent advice and information, is remarkable for a 
somewhat amazing complexity. 

Mr. Ronald Adam divides his book “Overture and 
Beginners” into two parts, “News” and “Views.” 
In the first he describes much of his life at home, in a 
city office, in the R.A.F., his capture by Germans, and 
the founding of his regime at the Embassy Theatre. 
In the second, he gives us his views on all things 
theatrical, from reading plays to finance and the future 
of the drama. It is an absorbing autobiography, in 
which opinions are expressed with no hesitation or 
indecisiveness (Mr. Adam says what he thinks and that’s 
that) ; and no one could read it without getting a clear 
idea of the struggles, the hopeless efforts, the endless 
contradictions of critics and public, as well as the 
constant changes of fortune which make up theatrical 
life. “Blast the public!—God bless them!” cries 
Mr. Adam, and soon after goes on to say “It seems to 
me to be useless to listen to what the public says it 
wants, for by the time you give it to the public it doesn’t 
want it then, and it very likely did not want it anyhow.” 
The chapter on “The Producer” is a good example of 
the author’s persistent commonsense, and, later, we 
cannot help agreeing that the old touring system, with 
all its faults, produced better, more satisfactory results 
than the hurried, markedly imperfect work of most of 
our distracted Repertory Theatres. On page 66 we 
get a reference to the amateurs—but if Mr. Adam thinks 
that the better known organisations are in the least 
like the group he describes, this subject would appear 
to be one of the few connected with drama to which 
he has not yet devoted much attention. 

“Discovering Drama” is an excellent title for an 
excellent book. Miss Elizabeth Drew’s discoveries 
are interesting, and refreshingly sane. True, she is 
inclined to over-emphasise her predilections ; her 
admiration of Ibsen would appear to be boundless, 
while she is disposed to minimise somewhat the work of 
Toller, O'Neill, and all “‘men of the theatre” such as 
Noel Coward. On the other hand, she is quick to 
appreciate the modern poetic dramatists, T. S. Eliot 
and W.H. Auden. All of which springs from the main 
thesis of the book—that the words are the thing, the 
work as written being of supreme importance. Conse- 
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quently, Miss Drew has little sympathy with the modern 


producer ; indeed, thanks to this “‘very vocal and self- 
assertive artist,” she considers the drama is in danger 
of being virtually extinguished by its own medium, 
the theatre. (Nevertheless, even if some of the pro- 
ducer’s claims are arrogant, it is he who brings the 
script to life, however much Miss Drew may disagree 
with this). It is proof of the vitality of the book that 
one finds much to argue about within it—is it really 
true, for instance, that no one invested love with any 
glamour until the eleventh century? But one reads 
on always with pleasure, while Miss Drew discusses the 
Greeks, the Elizabethans, the moderns, and considers 
the problems of comedy, tragedy and the poetic drama, 
often with illuminating examples and conclusions. 
A book to be read and studied closely. 

When reading “‘William Somerset Maugham” by 
Mr. Richard Heron Ward, it is impossible not to 
speculate on the attitude of Mr. Maugham himself to 
so solemn and intensive an analysis. The scheme of 
the book is simple ; Mr. Maugham’s writings are not 
so much discussed as what lies behind them ; the works 
are considered primarily as the vehicle of the “collective 
unconscious”—of which we hear a good deal. And 
only some of the works are considered ; the plays, 
with the exception of “For Services Rendered,” and 
““Sheppey” are ignored ; it is in the novels that Mr. 
Ward finds the clearest manifestation of his theories. 
Although repetitive, the book contains some pene- 
trating thought, and, despite its complexity, is always 
consistent. Mr. Ward’s own attitude to Mr. Maugham 
is remorseless ; only the highest will satisfy him— 
a novel, “The Magician,” is well-nigh hounded to 
death—and, while admiration is often unstinted, we 
are told, as early as Page 10, that Mr. Maugham is not 
so far, a great writer. However, after reading this 
book, with its skilful if involved criticism, there would 
seem little to prevent the prophesy of a further and 
greater development of Mr. Maugham from being fulfilled 
—but a somewhat heavy burden seems laid upon him. 

Mr. Cyril W. Beaumont’s two books on the ballet 
should be studied not only by everyone interested in 
ballet, but by all producers and stage designers. The 
larger of the two, the “Complete book of Ballets,” 
contains full descriptions, with photographs, of two 
hundred ballets, from the conventional, mannered 
work of 1800, to the gay and often strident decoration 
and surrealism of 1937. Not only are the stories of 
the ballets given, but there are fascinating histories of 
their choreographers, designers, composers and 
dancers. The book gains in interest as it proceeds, 
and one has the delight of capturing afresh the thrills 
of the early Diaghilev antek and the De Basil and 
René Blum successes of to-day. The work of the 
English school and the Soviet ballet also receives full 
attention. The other book, “Design for the Ballet,” 
is the winter number of ““The Studio,” and consists, 
with a short introduction by Mr. Beaumont, of a great 
number of designs for costumes and settings, as well 
as photographs of ballet all over Europe and America. 
Both books are rendered all the more delightful by 
the elimination of the usual feverish gush, and the 
absence of the horrible word “‘balletomane.” 

Mr. Humbert Wolfe was suddenly requested by 
London Films to translate “Cyrano de Bergerac” for 
Charles Laughton. After three weeks “‘incredible and 
blinding effort,” the work was accomplished, and its 
subsequent history is wittily, if vaguely, described by 
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Mr. Wolfe in his preface to the translation, which is 
now published. Interesting as the experiment may 
have been, and despite Mr. Wolfe’s belief that if the 
cinema is to become a serious art, it must cease to be 
almost entirely dependant on the eye, it is difficult to 
see how any film company could have accepted the 
work as it stands. It is also extraordinary that it was 
ever considered that an exact translation of Rostand’s 
play, with no additions, omissions or reconstructions 
(these were Mr. Korda’s commands) could result in 
anything resembling a suitable or successful film. 
task was impossible from the first, resulting in couplets 
such as— 

“I love him—but I’ve only seen him, sir, 

far off and lonely, at the theatre.” 

During the final scenes the version improves, and we 
are given extracts from a prose scenario that Mr. Wolfe 
also prepared, which seems nearer the mark. Butthe 
whole adventure was obviously a strange and difficult 
business. In connection with this play, it is instructive 
to read Mr. L’Estrange Fawcett’s “Writing for the 
Films.” One might imagine this book was going to 
be one more treatise purporting to show the ignorant 
a way to quick success, but it is far from this. It is an 
arresting, amusing, and at times, scathing description 
of the extraordinary system by which are pro- 
duced. Those who saw or read “In Theatre Street,” 
may have wondered if the Cinema Board-room scene 
was exaggerated, but it is clear that it is a mild dramatiza- 
tion of the process by which author’s work is twisted, 
altered and often completely murdered, all withone 
object in view—mass appeal. Although the main 
details of the process are familiar, it still makes startling 
reading. Here again is a world whose avowed object 
would seem to be to hypnotise the public ; here again 
we meet the big American film man, with his horror of 
novelty and experiment—‘“I came into the business 
because I saw money in it. We all did. There is no 
other object in making films” ; once more we note the 
utterly inferior position of the writer—‘Don’t let 
So-and-so interfere, he’s an author”’ ; and the apparent 
detestation of anything above a sub-normal intelligence 
—“‘as for the Intellectual, let’s kick him from here to 
Moscow.” Mr. Fawcett gives us some gleam of hope; 
he believes that the cinema will evolve its own art 
form, and sees elements tending in this undoubtedly 
right direction ; despite this, the life and system as he 
depicts it would seem to be the basis of some vast and 
mad joke—but it is a very sorry joke. 

Mr. Hugh Ross Williamson describes his play in 
three acts, “Mr. Gladstone” as an arrangement rather 
than an invention ; indeed, we gather that the dialogue 
is as nearly as possible the actual words of the characters. 
Covering a period of eighteen years, of necessity many 
of the famous personalities of that period are brought 
before us. We begin with a charming scene of the 
Gladstones at home, and afterwards see the G.O.M. 
handling Parnell, Lord Hartington, Joseph Chamberlain 
General Gordon, and Queen Victoria. The picture of 
the Queen, adroitly flattered by Disraeli and continually 
frustrated by Gladstone, manages to be the most 
arresting in the play, and it is right that Her Majesty 
should bring down the curtain with a very characteristic 
speech. It is an interesting piece, and should be 
welcomed by intelligent producers ; but one is left 
wondering why Mr. Williamson, with the opportunities 
before him and his undoubted sense of the theatre, did 
not contrive to write a yet more striking play. 
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The”present director of the British Drama League 
costume department, bene Eileen Shenton, and her 
ptedecessor, Mrs. rnald, describe their volume 
E Costume Design inl Making” as “‘a practical hand- 
book,”and this is a good description. For the chief 
feature is the series of pattern-diagrams of English 
costume from the Saxon to the Late-Victorian. Ward- 
robe mistresses will be quick to appreciate the im- 
portance of having not only patterns of garments in 
most historical styles, but also their full size on com- 
pletion, the amount of material needed, and a detailed 
account of how to make them up. In addition, there 
are short descriptions of the progress of costume from 
460 to 1880, and, in the introduction, some excellent 
aie on appropriate materials and colours, and the 
problems caused by modern stage lighting. An ex- 
tremely useful book, with the additional advantage of 
being comparatively inexpensive. 

Miss Barbara Storey, in ““The Way to Good Speech,” 
states, truly enough, that the speaker, alone among 
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artists, is constantly using his medium in everyday 
life, and consequently acquiring habits of which he is 
unconscious. This little book should help to prevent or 
cure some of the habits or mannerisms which hamper 
and spoil so many speakers, teachers and actors. Both 
Miss Marjorie Gullan in her foreword, and Miss Storey 
insist that the book is not an orthodox text- book, but 
a few points in speech training appear to have been 
left untouched—indeed, although there has been every 
endeavour to keep the instructions as simple as possible, 
much of it is definitely oe. and will require 
some study to master fully. “A Miscellany of 
Hlocution”™ by Mr. Gilbert Hidsen, the earlier portions 
are concerned with the usual problems and exercises 
of elocution, but, later, Mr. Hudson devotes some time 
to considering the art of the actor, and in doing so 
adds value to the book, as his advice is not only both 
sound and sensible, but, by being offered in condensed 
form, can easily be remembered with profit by the 
amateur player. 


B.D.L. FESTIVAL ENTRIES 


(The Adjudicator’s name is in Italics.) 


March 4th. The {'sating Rink, Driffield. Mrs. Errock. 

March 4th and 5th. Burkes Hall, Beaconsfield. 
Mr. J. Wilton Anstey. 

March sth. David Lewis Theatre, Liverpool. Mr. 
Richard Southern. 

March sth. Malet Lambert School, Hull. Mrs. Errock. 

March 7th. Aldingbourne Hall, Aldingbourne, W. 
Sussex. Mr. Frank Harwood. 

March 7th to 1oth. Co-operative Hall, Peckham, 
7.30. Miss M. Jeaffreson. 

March 8th and oth. Town Hall, Taunton. Mr. 
Robert Mitchell. 

March 9th. Public Hall, Slough. Mr. J. Wilton 
Anstey. 

March oth-12th. St. John’s Hall, Richmond. Mr. 
Frank Harwood. 

March roth. Clifton Parish Hall, Bristol. Mr. 
Robert Mitchell. 

March roth. Central Hall, Kettering. Mr. J. Wilton 
Anstey. 

March roth and 11th. Coventry Mr. C. B. Fernald. 

March 1oth, 11th and 12th. The Palladium, Here- 
ford, matinees at 2, evenings at 7 p.m. Mr. Jack 
Carlton. 

March 11th and 12th. Corn Exchange, Abingdon, 
at 2.30 Mr. J. Wilton Anstey. 

March hagas Curtain Theatre, Rochdale. Mr. Eric 

March 12th. Burdon Hall, Burdon Hotel, Weymouth, 
Miss Nell Carter. 

March 12th. Notts R.C.C., The Empire, Nottingham, 
at2p.m. Mr. C. B. Purdom. 

March 12th. Church Institute, Stroud. Mr. Robert 
Mitebell. 


March 14th. Victoria Hall, Salisbury. Mr. Robert 
Mitebell. 
March 15th. Brown’s Cafe, Weston-Super-Mare. 


Mr. Robert Mitchell. 

March 16th. Bingham Hall, Cirencester. 
Mitchell. 

March 17th. Town Hall, Petersfield. Miss Ne//Carter. 

March 18th. Clifton Arts Club, Bristol. Mr. Robert 
Mitchell, 


Mr. Robert 


March roth. (County Final, Carlisle.) 
March roth. Corfield Hail, Taunton. Mr. Robert 
Mitchell. 


March 1oth. Midland Institute Birmingham (Div. 
Final), 2.30 and 7.30. Mr. Herbert Prentice. 

March 19th (County Final). Malet Lambert School, 
Hull. Mr. C. B. Purdom. 

March 19th (County Final) Arcadia Theatre, Scar- 
borough, at 7.30. Mr. Neil Porter. 

March 19th (Div. Final). Association Hall, East 
Street, Leicester. Mrs. Errock. 


March 19th. The New Hall, New Milton. Miss 
Nell Carter. 

March 19th, Cwmaare, South Wales. Mr. Frank 
Harwood. 

March 22nd. Tongwynlais, South Wales. Mr. Frank 
Harwood. 

March 23rd. Caerphilly, South Wales. Mr. Frank 
Harwood. 

March 24th. Blackwood, Mon. Mr. Frank Harwood. 

March 25th. Trecynon, South Wales. Mr. Frank 
Harwood. 

March 26th. Maesteg, South Wales. Mr. Frank 


Harwood. 


March 26th (Group Final). David Lewis Theatre, 


Liverpool. Mr. Robert Young. 
March 26th. (County Final) Playhouse, Buxton. 
March 28th. Brecon, South Wales. Mr. Frank 


Harwood. 
March 29th and 30th. Treharris, South Wales. Mr. 
Frank Harwood. 


April 2nd (Div. Final). Slough. Mr. Richard Southern. 

April 2nd (Div. Final). Bournemouth. Mr. Jack 
Carlton. 

April sth (Div. Final). Scala Theatre, London. 
Mr. F. Sladen-Smith. 

April 9th (Div. Final). Chesterfield. Mr. Erie Barber. 


April 9th (Northern Group Final). 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
April oth (Div. Final). Taunton, 


People’s Theatre, 


Mr. Richard Southern, 
Globe Theatre, R.M. 
Robert 


April 8th and 9th (Div. Final). 
Barracks, 
Young. 


Stonehouse, Plymouth. Mr. 
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THE GROWTH OF A NEW 






THEATRE 


| erty societies have long debated 
whether their best development would 
come through following a well defined policy 
or whether they should just act any plays 
which would be in popular taste and give 
their members good parts. 

Unity Theatre Club, which has just opened 
a new theatre of its own in Goldington Street, 
St. Pancras, has followed the first line and its 
development has been nost exciting. 

Starting as the Rebel Players some four 
years ago they rehearsed in a cellar in the East- 
end and played on a lorry with the street 
crowds for an audience. The plays were 
short and always contained some inspiration 
to their audience to think and act on the side 
of the progressive forces for culture, peace 
and better living conditions. A few people 
offered the players hospitality in small halls 
their plays gave a new interest and character to 
public meetings. At last they were en- 
couraged to find a theatre of their own and 
staking all they had on their ideals they found 
a disused church hall in King’s Cross, worked 
day and night (employed and unemployed 
members), building, painting and rehearsing. 
Thus the first Unity Theatre was evolved. 
They soon discovered Clifford Odet’s “Waiting 
For Lefty” and once again all their cash and 
credit and hopes were staked on the produc- 
tion of this play. The play was about a taxi 
drivers’ strike in New York and carried a 
message urging the power of unity as the 
solution to those who want progress. 

The result is that “Lefty” has gone a long 
way beyond its 150th performance and has 
been seen all over London and up and down 
the country (for Unity Theatre has two 
Northern tours to its credit, run during the 
holidays). 

Most valuable of all, however, is that the 
playing of “Lefty” drew into the activity new 
playwrights and poets. Two taxi-drivers 
wrote “Where’s That Bomb ?”—a play about 
working people which they could appreciate 
and laugh at. There were worries about the 
production ; the authors and play were un- 
known, the satire would hit hard, but Unity 


believed that the play’s appeal for freedom of 


thought and its dramatic and comic situations 
would assure its success. It packed the hall 
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for ten nights. And now the theatre had two 
plays on which it could rely for funds, 
One of the taxi-drivers wrote a second play 
called ‘‘Cannibal Carnival’? which ran for 4 
fortnight and many week-ends after. 

Unity Theatre had also discovered mass- 
recitation and its value as a training in speech, 
gesture and team work. Backward actors 
gained tremendously from these mass recita- 
tions, and poems were written, specially written, 
by modern poets like Randolph Swingler, Jack 
Lindsay and others. These mass recitations 
of poems have proved invaluable at meetings. 

In answer to the great demand for per- 
formances outside the theatre, at meetings, 
and for various causes, second and third casts 
had to be found, which increased the member- 
ship of the club and its influence. A special 
performance of “Lefty” and “Where’s that 
Bomb ?” with a mass recitation of “On guard 
for Spain” (Jack Lindsay) was given at the 
Phoenix Theatre and also at the West End in 
aid of Spain. It was a good opportunity, 
for the players also learnt a great deal from 
their performance in a large theatre. Re 

The extent of the Club’s activities, larger 
audiences, and the decay of the old building, 
then made new and larger premises an urgent 
necessity. After considerable search an old 
Methodist church was found and with the 
first quarter’s rent guaranteed by supporters, 
and the same old spirit of hopefulness, the 
task of conversion was started. Voluntary 
work from members, and skilled trade unionists 
helped to make this building into a splendid 
theatre. Many specialised craftsmen who have 
seen Unity theatre productions and sympa- 
thised with the aims of the theatre, lent their 
aid and the result is a theatre fully equipped 
with every modern stage device and a com- 
fortable auditorium holding three hundred and 
fifty people. Money continued to be earned, 
appealed for, given and lent. The co-opera- 
tive effort has been immense and has opened 
out the possibility of a new kind of cultural 
centre for workers. 

The club is affiliated to the British Drama 
League and it is hoped that other groups who 
are interested will visit the theatre, establish 
contact with its workers and enjoy mutual aid. 

At the present moment, a new play has 





SCENE FROM “ARISTOCRATS” BY POGODIN. 
PHE CAPTAIN OF THE PRISONERS WORKING 
ON THE WHITE SEA CANAL, DEFIFS THI 
CHIEF IN) CHARGE OF CONSTRUCTION. 
UNITY THEATRE CLUB PRODUCTION 


























“YOUNG MR. DISRAELI,”’ ACT III, BY 
ELSWYTH THANE. PRODUCED, SCENE 
DESIGNED AND MADE BY THE MAKARS, 
EDINBURGH. 















just been presented—“‘Aristocrats” by Nikolai 
Pogodin—about the building of the White 
Sea Canal. It is another collective produc- 
tion, very ambitious and an interesting experi- 
ment. The play is in 26 scenes, but there 
are no waits and full use is made of the lighting 
and stage. Special music was recorded for 
the play and is relayed during the performances. 

In addition to presenting plays, the theatre 
hopes to have a children’s section, film shows, 
lectures, music and dance recitals, and exhibi- 
tions. 

In some two years this band of amateur 


THE GROWTH OF A NEW THEATRE 


actors and enthusiasts working for the up- 
keep of their theatre by giving performances, 
have not only gained wide and valuable 
experience in the development of their own 
work, but they have influenced other sympa- 
thetic amateurs to start up on similar lines. 

Those of you therefore, who are sometimes 
weighed down by lack of funds, lack of ac- 
commodation and the difficulty of finding the 
right play, may find encouragement from this 
policy of pursuing some definite line which 
you believe can build up your activities into 
a vigorous movement. 


FARTHEST WEST DRAMA 


By A Canadian 


is a surprise to most people to hear that 

Community Drama thrives in British 
Columbia. Yet in that very large Province 
with its small scattered population there are 
137 Little Theatres, Guilds, Players’ Clubs, 
and other self-supporting drama groups 
actively engaged in production. The City 
of Vancouver (Greater Vancouver) with a 
population of 360,000 has a number of groups 
headed by the Vancouver Little Theatre and 
the Players’ Club of the University of B.C., 
and Victoria, the Capital, though much 
smaller, has even more drama groups. 

But it is not the city groups that cause 
surprise so much as the distant rural groups. 
Queen Charlotte City, situated in the south of 
Graham Island is proud of its ““Farthest West 
Dramatic Club,” and at Montney, in a remote 
part of the Peace River Block, thrives what 
must be very nearly if not quite the most 
northerly Little Theatre. 

The Peace has its own District Drama 
Association with affiliated groups at Bon Ac- 
cord, Dawson Creek, Fort St. John, Ground- 
birch, Montney, Pouce Coupé, Progress, Rolla, 
Shearer Dale, and Sunrise Valley. Once a 
year, in the Summer, a Drama and Music 
Festival is held at Rolla. This is an out- 
standing event and draws people of many 
nationalities from all over the Block. The 
writer was present on one occasion when 
twenty-three children were unpacked from 
one large wagon which had driven many miles 
through the mud of that vast northern area. 
They were all supremely happy and ready to 





Correspondent 


compete in Elocution and Music classes with 
innumerable other children arriving hourly 
by motor, wagon, or saddle horse. One of 
the most striking performances at this Festival 
was that of a small orchestra the members 
of which played on home made instruments 
(mostly of the wood wind variety) manufac- 
tured on the farms in the long Winter evenings. 

The Peace River area is the most remote of 
the Drama Districts, since to get there from 
the Capital one has to travel to Edmonton in 
Alberta and then back again into British 
Columbia. But there are also other far 
distant groups. The Columbia Valley 
organisation, known as the East Kootenay 
Drama Association, has groups all the way 
from Golden down to Cranbrook, Kimberley, 
and Fernie. West Kootenay has its centre at 
Nelson. The lovely Okanagan Valley holds 
its Festival at Vernon. 

Once a year these districts hold a Festival, 
or contest, of one-act plays. The prize is 
usually a Challenge Cup held for one year 
by the winning team. The Hon. Dr. G. M. 
Weir, Minister of Education, takes a personal 
interest in this recreational and cultural work. 

The Department of Education provides an 
experienced Adjudicator when requested to do 
so, issues pamphlets on Modern Stage-craft, 
lends plays and gives help to the groups in 
various ways. 

Amateur drama has always been popular 
in Canada. The garrisons at Halifax and 


Esquimalt did much to develop it in the early 
days. 


In one of our old programmes is a 
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Cast in which appeared three Colonels and a 
Baronet. This was about the time at which 
Charles Dickens stage-managed an Amateur 
play in Montreal. 

The Festival movement was sponsored by 
Earl Grey when Governor General from 1904 
to 1911, and was for a time very successful, 
but the difficulties were much greater then 
than now, and after a few years it had to be 
abandoned. 

Then came a small drama festival in Alberta 
followed the next year by a larger one in British 
Columbia, and then Lord Bessborough 
organised one for the nine provinces which 
is known as the Dominion Drama Festival. 
Under the very capable management of Colonel 
H. C. Osborne this has acquired considerable 
prestige. 

The largest Provincial Drama Festival is 
held in British Columbia each Spring in the 
capital city of Victoria. For the last three 
years the Pacific Drama Conference has been 
arranged so as to coincide with this. Speakers 
from many parts of the United States and 
Canada, specialists in their own subjects, are 
heard there, and there is also a programme of 
social events in this charming old world town 
which fills out a crowded week. 

The policy of the B.C. Festival Committee 
has always been to give the maximum service 
for the least possible charge. There are no 
fees, no membership dues, no charges for 
programmes or service. The Committee 
issues a transferable season ticket, costing 
one dollar, which admits the bearer to all 
performances. Last year forty plays com- 
peted, so admission worked out at one penny 
farthing per play. Has this ever been done 
in England? The Festival has the support of 
our most distinguished Educationists. ‘The 
Theatre is usually full and the Committee pays 
its way without asking for donations. All 
those connected with the Management give 
their services. The public is theatre-minded, 
the audiences are intelligently critical, and the 
standard of accomplishment is high. 








THE CONDUCT OF MEETINGS. 

There has lately been published a little book entitled 
“The Chairman’s Handbook”’ by Sir Reginald Palgrave, 
at one time Clerk of the House of Commons. The 
whole question of the conduct of business meetings is 
discussed and explained. The volume, which is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Dent at 3s. net, should, in short, be 
extremely useful to chairmen and members of dramatic 
society committees who require guidance on this subject. 
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FARTHEST WEST DRAMA 






VILLAGE PLAYWRIGHTS’ COMPETITION, 


The B.D.L. Village Drama Section announces g 
Playwriting Contest on novel lines. One-Act original 
plays entered will be judged not only in MS. but also in 
performance. There are three prizes offered from 19 
to 3 guineas, with publication. Dialect plays will be 
welcome. Full particulars free from Miss Janet 
Scrutton, 9, Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. 


PEACE PLAY COMPETITION. 


A first prize of $200.00 is being offered by the 
American Religious Drama Council for the best 
one-act play on the subject of Peace. There are 
causes of peace, just as there are causes of war ; there 
is a cost of peace, just as there is a cost of war. It is to 
stimulate thought and action on this timely subject that 
this contest is being sponsored. The other awards will 
be : second prize $100.00, donated by Samuel French; 
third prize, $50.00, offered by the Religious Drama 
Council ; and fourth prize, a bronze medal, donated by 
Samuel French. 

The contest is to open March 1st, 1938, and close on 
July 1st, 1938. The plays must be suitable for pro 
duction in churches by children, young people or adults, 
The playing time must not exceed one hour. The 
judges will be chosen from leaders in the professional 
theatre, educational drama and peace organisations, 
The prize winning play will be submitted to Samuel 
French for an offer of publication. For further 
information and a copy of the rules, address : Religious 
Drama Council, 71, West 23rd Street, New York City, 


“THE REACTORS.” 


On Saturday, February sth, the Reactors presented 
James Bridie’s ‘“The Black Eye,” at Hurst Hall, 
Wembley. This is an excellent play for a large cast, 
since it offers such good opportunities for teamwork. 
It is incidentally an ambitious choice—an apparently 
inconsequent play which needs sincere, natural acting, 
and slick production if it is to be coherent to the 
audience. That an audience of seven hundred was 
unanimous in its approval, is proof that the Reactors’ 
production had these essentials. There was an — 
naivety in the acting of the young man who confi 
in the audience, and some excellent character studies 
from other members of that artless family, and the rest 
of the cast. A curtain setting was used throughout, 
with painted backcloths to indicate the various changes 
of scene. 

HEATHER Conwar¥. 


LOVE ON THE DOLE. 


A very commendable performance of “Love on the 
Dole” by the St. Helen’s Players was produced by Mr. 
Henry Wilson at the Little Theatre, Plaistow, recently, 
to a large and enthusiastic audience. 

Despite the fact that “Love on the Dole” is an am- 
bitious play for amateurs to attempt, it was admirably 
performed. Miss Violet Jackson as Sally Hardcastle 
gave a convincing portrayal of a mill girl, and was ably 
supported by Mr. Stanley W. Barber as Larry Meath, 
who achieved a magnificent climax as a sick man 
fighting against the conditions in which he lived. 

The lighting and stage effects were admirably 
managed, and all credit goes to Mr. Henry Wilson, 
the producer. 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


THE NORTHERN DRAMA LEAGUE. 


The League presented “‘ Beggar on Horseback” by 
Max Counling and Kaufman, in the Central Hall, 
Belfast, on 2nd, 3rd and 4th December. 

The acting was of a much higher standard than in 
the two previous productions of this season, the timing 
and team work very good. Of the actors, some very 
finished work was given by Lucie Young, Archie 
Inglis, Cicely Matthews and Jack McQuoil. 

Nita Hardie was the producer and in her capable 
hands an admirable production was given of a most 
difficult play. 

MarGaret C. WEIR, 
Hon. Secretary. 


BEAMINSTER. 


Beaminster Grammar School produced scenes from 
“The Tempest” at their annual Speech Day on Dec. 
3rd, 1937. The whole production was in the hands of 
Mrs. Abbott, late of Hull University, wife of the Head- 
master. Nearly all the dresses and setting were the 
work of the pupils and staff, and the dances were per- 
formed by girl pupils under the direction of Miss 
Douglas. The rest of the School sang well-known 
settings of the usual ““Tempest” songs. 

The shipwreck scene, aided by realistic sound effects, 
(again the work of pupils), struck a high note at the 
outset, and this was maintained throughout. Ariel 
gave an excellent performance, and the scenes between 
Ferdinand and Miranda were delightful. 

E. F. LEQuESNE. 


MRS. FRANK WORTHINGTON’S MATINEE. 


Mrs. Frank Worthington’s matinees are a recognised 
feature of London’s theatrical activities—always inter- 
esting to lovers of the drama—who see a new play 
cleverly presented—as well as to the patrons, and 
managements, of those many charitable organisations 
which have cause greatly to bless Mrs. Worthington’s 
abilities and enthusiasm. Not long ago, at Wynd- 
ham’s Theatre, I attended a performance of Grace 
Carlton’s new play “The Wooing of Anne Hathaway ” 
for the benefit of the Royal Alfred Aged Merchant 
Seamen Institute, and St. Andrew’s Waterside Church 
Mission for Sailors. 

How much of this is authentic history, it is not for 
me—a notorious Shakespearean heretic—to say ; but 
the authoress provided us with a very pleasant play, 
capably acted by a company that was mainly professional. 
Certain of the cast were too genteel, alike in dress, 
speech, and demeanour, for provincials of the seven- 
teenth century ; and I was surprised to hear one of the 
characters, dressed in a handsome, slashed doublet, 
describe himself as “‘a farmer” ; but all the actors gave 
us easy, audible, and spirited performances. “Will” 
was well played by Mr. Lee Fox; and Mrs. Frank 
Worthington—very pleasing as Anne Hathaway— 
subsequently announced the gross takings for the 
Matinee at the substantial sum of {1401 7 0. The 
fal was produced by Messrs. Herbert Chown and 
ack Carlton. 

Percy ALLEN. 


MERROW. 

With a number of Societies lacking whole hearted 
support, it is an encouraging experience to be able to 
say that at the close of 1937, the Merrow Dramatic and 
Operatic Society, although only in its second year, 
was in a more consolidated position than at the corres- 
ponding time in 1936. 

Some little difficulty was originally experienced in 
casting “‘character parts’ but the team spirit of the 
Company has to a large extent obviated this defect. 

In spite of increasingly acute press criticism (which 
is always beneficial to amateur acting) and a general 
leaning towards a Musical Play, the Company has put 
on two straight play productions during the year, one 
in the early part of the year and the other in November. 
The former production, consisting of John J. Melluish’s 
play “Three Half Crowns” preceded by a curtain 
taiser Gertrude Jennings’ one-act play ‘““The Bathroom 
Door,” was received very kindly by large audiences. 

This success had an encouraging effect on our second 
production, that of Ian Hay’s “Tilly of Bloomsbury,” 
given in aid of St. John’s Ambulance (Guildford 
Brigade). While presented with something rather 
more formidible the actors fitted into their parts and 
thoroughly enjoyed the production as did the largest 
audience yet received. 

Looking back over the year it is very pleasin 
to be in a position to say that as a result of muc 
hard work by our Producer, Mr. Harold A. Tomkins 
and the stage staff headed by Mr. P. Kimber the acting 
and setting of our shows is decidedly better than 
formerly. 

J. Coomss, 
Secretary. 


CHISWICK POLYTECHNIC. 

On December 9th and roth the Chiswick Polytechnic 
Speech and Drama Class presented “Murder in the 
Cathedral.”” This is, I believe, the first time that 
this play has been performed by evening students of 
any Polytechnic, and when one realises that these 
students are only able to meet once a week, and are, 
for the most part, beginners in acting and verse speaking, 
one realises the arduous and courageous task of the 
producer in putting on a play of this type. Miss 
Margaret Arnott, the producer, banished from her 
mind, and from the mind of her cast, all memory of the 
London production of the play, so that it came over as 
a mere imitation of a previous success, as it might so 
easily have been. HEATHER Conway. 


WATFORD REPERTORY THEATRE. 

A performance of “Sixteen” by Aimee and Phillip 
Stuart, was given by the Watford Repertory Theatre 
at St. John’s Hall, Watford, on February 5th. Though 
the acting was a little uneven, the production as a whole 
was much enjoyed by a large audience. 

The performance was honoured by the presence of 
the Mayor of Watford, who in one of the intervals 
introduced Dame Edith Lyttelton who made an elo- 

uent appeal for funds for the National Theatre. She 
p sears the scheme whereby various districts were 
asked to collect {£100 and so endow a seat in the National 
Theatre. From the enthusiasm displayed, it was ap- 


parent that Watford was likely to be one of the first 
Boroughs to achieve this object. 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


SHEFFIELD PLAYGOERS’ SOCIETY. 


The first production of the Autumn season was 
“After October” (Rodney Ackland). The play was 
produced by Miss Lilias Hawson, who also took the 
part of Mrs. Monkhams, thus signalising, with a con- 
spicuous success in both capacities, her twenty-fifth 
production for the Society. That it was also her last 
production was her announced decision, but no friend 
of the Society will be able to resist the hope that the 
decision was not irrevocable. In any case, the occasion 
was a fitting climax to a quarter century of distinguished 
activity. 

The scope which the play offers for interesting 
character-studies was well utilised by the cast, and the 
Society as a whole enjoyed the show ; the most generally 
heard criticism was of the “‘choice of play’’ (fatal words !) 
its setting and theme having perhaps too little appeal 
for the provincial. Being entered also for the Buxton 
“Full-length” Festival, the production had the ad- 
vantage of an impartial judgment from Mr. Val Gielgud, 
who gave it very fair commendation and third place. 
Besides the producer, he praised the performances of 
Miss Molly Edwards as Frances, Miss Janet Mason as 
Betty, Mr. J. C. Speakman as Armand, and Mr. E. F. 
Watling as Oliver. 

In December, the first production was given of a 
new play, “The Brave Days,’ by Margaret Dixon. 
The Selection Committee had been attracted to this 
play partly by the local interest of its subject, for the 
play tells the (in these parts) well-known story of the 
Plague at Eyam, in Derbyshire. It was found in pro- 
duction to be a very human and moving piece of work, 
not by any means conventional in construction, and 
offering some interesting opportunities, and problems, 
to the actors. The play could have done with stronger 
casting in some of the smaller parts, but several new- 
comers showed promise, even in their uncongenial 
roles. The play was produced by Miss Peggy Ryalls 
and Mr. David Ryalls. 

The plays chosen for the Spring season are “These 
Mortals” (H. M. Harwood) and “Judgment Day” 
(Elmer Rice). 

E. J. W. 


BOOTS (LONDON) AMATEUR DRAMATIC 
SOCIETY. 


The newly formed Boots (London) Amateur 
Dramatic Society gave an excellent rendering of “The 
Good Companions” by J. B. Priestley and Edward 
Knoblock, at the Rudolf Steiner Hall, Baker Street, on 
January 25th, 26th and 27th. This was most success- 
ful and promises well for the Society’s future. 

Outstanding amongst a large cast was Edgar Johnson 
as Oakroyd. The producer—Miss K. Ranee 
Corlett, founder of “The Theatre of Youth”—fully 
deserved the praise she received for her excellent 
casting and careful production of an exacting play. 

This play has fourteen changes of scene, which gives 
some indication of the work of the Stage Manager— 
Mr. B. L. Shaw, who is an apprentice at one of the 
firm’s branches. 

All grades of Boots the Chemists employees in 
London co-operated in the production, either on or 
off the stage. 

S. F. JARMAN, 
Publicity Manager. 


A PRIZE ONE-ACT PLAY. 


“At the Cross-Roads” by H. Fletcher-Lee, wh 
won the {50 prize in the last Scottish One-Act P 
Competition, is now having a success in g| 
It was produced at Bournemouth for the fourth ¢ 
lately, before an enthusiastic audience who thorougl 
appreciated the artistic producing of Mrs. ope 
Crombie, who brought out strongly both the hume 
and the pathos of this moving little play. Her port 
of the Old Woman was most touching, and she 
ably supported by Mr. Roy Gubby in the whim 
part of the Young Man. The well contrasted pa 
the Lady was cleverly rendered by Georgina Meadmo 
while Enid Roberts as the Girl and Cecil Meadmore 
the Tramp gave excellent performances which held ¢ 
tension of the play. 


a 








A PUPPET TOUR. 


The Editor has received the following letter from ] 
Gerald Morice. 


Dear Sir, 
I wonder whether you could possibly include in ¢ 
forthcoming March issue of “‘ Drama” details of ¢ 
3td Annual Study Trip of the British Puppet and Mod 
Theatre Guild which will under my leadership 
visiting the Puppet Theatres of Central Germ 
then Dresden, with a divergence to the Max Jaca 
Glove Puppet Theatre at Hohnstein nearby (in t 
so-called Saxon Switzerland), this theatre receiving. 
gold medal in the Theatre Section awards at the Pag 
Exhibition last summer, and to Nuremberg. But the 
chief interest lies this year in the extension of the tou 
to Czechoslovakia, with a call of a few days at Prag 
which has some 34 puppet theatres, all of which he 
ever will not be visited. The chief theatres, togethel 
with one or two developments of particular attractio 
for schools which in this country are taking up puppet 
with ever increasing enthusiasm, are already in ¢ 
scheme of things. There will also be a visit to Pi 
where there is the puppet theatre of Professor Skups, 
a manipulator of great talent and charm. Othe 
details and arrangements are now being actively planne 
The tour, as usual, will take place at Easter, which 
late in April this year, and will last 10 days. Cost 
to include all expenses and second class travel, shoul 
be under {15. Further details may be obtained fre 
me at the headquarters of the Guild, address as above 
With compliments, 
GERALD Morics. 
27, Rep Lion Srrzet, W. 








LATEST RELEASES. 


“Bats in the Belfry” and “Love on the Dole,” ¢ 
with a performing royalty of five guineas, are amo 
the west-end plays now released by Messrs. Sam 


French for amateur presentation. Included in the is 
of “three guinea” plays is “Gallows Glorious,” wh 
was professionally produced at the Croydon Rep 
Theatre. 








